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Saving the 


By 


ystem 
Fore ‘ otected he Secretary of 
) m rt I vild 
Ww oTesso I n nanagement 1 U 
W msin and pow? n tl vorld of con- 
Ro Marshall, foreste xplore mg-distance 
! ig ud of nature 1 her untouched 
) nd planner of lands, died on November 11 
) nit -eight. 
group of fellow thinke irtily supporting 


Wilderness Area ideas, Frederic Winn, 


fugh Calkins, M. W. Talbott, C. K. Cooperider 


mstituted a mission of foresters to foresters. Of 


group of doers, in part only foresters, we sha 


foll yw. 


1 th rticles which 
‘ id inspired the first of these two makers 
Vv: rf yur much older than Leopold’s first 
u n the Journal of Forestry of November, 
ng fore the least need of saving wilderness had 
ideveloped west, far-sighted thinkers and 


the m<¢ 


luding Chief 


he same vear 


the National 


1 plaved with the thought of setting apart samples 


or the inspiration 





soon as thes 


men acted as 


Wo 


sensed opportunity. 


wot only seers. They followed through, leading 


ch in his turn. 


The Mantle of Mather 


field 
Parks 


museum 


and very different 


holding National 


n the no less difficult 
Stephen r. Mather was 
nspirational, educational 
that saw 
National 
another forester of 
Greeley, joining Mather in urging Con- 
“*Roosevelt-Sequoia National the 
California, free all 


ind 
Leopold ugegest roadless 
ition in 


\reas in the 
] he ard 


Forest for preser\ 
] state national repute, 
m B. 

Park” in 
from 


ountrv otf 


him in this national 
Henry E. 
national 
held 
intil, in 1939, Congress 


with holes cut 


stood with favoring 


Forester Graves, though at 


was part of a forest; and, though that 
country safels 
Kings Canyon 


its two noblest valleys 


. 1 1 
Forest this whole 
reated the 


out of 





the two national systems growing up side by 


tenden 1es have levelop« i 


° ¢ ¢ 
1 Torests, original 


ROBERT S1 


Wilderness 


ERLING YARD 


gorously of 1 reversal of tl 1 WI iational park 
pI ed to hanging lard ’ passionate poll rf 
mn re leveloping, in their Wilderness 

| imited system of natural museums made 

DV tl lute xclusion of roads and all that roads 

r} ibandoned mantle of Mather ha n worn 
Marshall, who has en succeeded, just in time, 





giving his Wilderness Areas official protection probably 
» that vaunted so long by the National Parks. 
In the Beginning 

But fore we go into the details of this all-important new 
protection, let us glance for a moment back again to the 
twentic vi Leopold’ mtinued writings, and the ener- 
g i lopm »f National Parks under Mather, many of 
which wer eated out of National Forest lands, were attract- 
ng increasingly the national attention. An exclusive system of 


National 
luring the 
1930. 


reservations was built up in the Forest, which 


SS \reas 


ially created in 


were 
making but Primitive 
oth 
} 


rsonal 


whe n 


My pe wainst this change of title throws an 


protest 


nteresting light on the times. Chief Forester Robert Y. 
Stuart replied to me that wildernesses were generally thought 
» be rough and gloomy places filled with impassable rocks 


langerous wild beasts Forest Service wanted its 
reservations to be popular. 


Mather’s 


really 


Stuart’ 
the Forest 
reservations thought primitive because 


National 


which, upon my reporting reply to 


uccessor, he retorted that what Service 


- 
wanted was to have its 


t meant presently to make them a rival system of 


Parks. Whereupon he said that national parks would no 
longer be called primitive, but wilderness; but this did not 
oo 


he Primitive Areas may not have added much to current 
National Forest recreational visiting, but they have tended to 
relief of 


nation-wide 


vast commercial acre- 


the 


recreation, to the 


alled 


oncentratc 
ie, and h 


problems of the Forest. 


ive attention to manifold 
Copeland Report on Forest Recreation 
the intensive 
entire forest prok lem ordered by a Senate resolu- 
tion in 1932 introduced by Senator Royal S. Copeland of 
New York. The resulting report 
m March 27 1933. 


many 


once 


Rapid 


study of the 


levelopment followed at upon 


was submitted to Congress 


important this 
reation, to make which Robert Marshall 


\mong levelopments in report was 
forest re 
He had 
\laska when the 


ind I am proud to say that I helped him in its revision, He 


the study of 


was chosen. recently returned from an exploring 


trip in Forest Service assigned him this duty, 


defined forest recreation as anything done directly for the 


enrichment which it brings to life in contrast with things 


lone primarily to obtain the necessities. 
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organization of the Service which followed, he 


leclined the new place offered him in charge of recreation, 


ut lat would have accepted one then made specially for 
n had he not meantime become Forester of the Indian Ser- 
\ vear and a half still later, the Forest Service place still 
wwaited him, and he secured his release to accept it. It was 
is Chief of the Division of Recreation and Lands, with com- 
lete freedom of action, that he won his success in the three 
: f life which remained to him. 
While in the Indian Service, Marshall had studied, planned 
ind secured ation of twelve Roadless (Wilderness) Areas 
t markable beauty and four Wild Areas. John Collier, 
Indian Commissioner, me of the most devoted lovers of 
vilderness in the yuntry and a member of the Wilderness 
S 1 \pril 8, 1935 was then three months old. 
Che storv of the Wilderness Society will be told in later 
ig who ated Its function is the development, 


eas wherever found, which 


Park ° 


ise and defense of Wilderness Ar 


W ILDERNESS 


July, 1940 


21 last, Director \rno B. Cammerer wrote the Biological 


Survey that, “because there is no exact method of wildernes 


der 


computation that will portray all of the factors involved, we 
are enclosing another type of tabulation, prepared in June, 
1936, on a portion of the areas within the continental United 
States. This tabulation is computed by subtracting an are; 
approximately one-half mile wide on either side of a road 
from the total area of the park or monument.” 

19, 1939, was Robert 


not know it till afterward. 


September notable in Marshall’: 
career, but he did 

On that day, in the city of Washington, the Secretary of 
Agriculture signed the regulations for which Bob had 


working all these years to safeguard the Wilderness Areas. 


been 


On that day, on a high mountain in the State of Washing- 
ton, he bade, though he knew it not, his farewell to wilderness, 
Mr. Sieker tells the story on a later page, not realizing when 
he wrote it what was happening that very day in the City of 
Washington. 

Marshall was taken violently ill in the hospital at Wenatchee, 
He 


Two months later he died. 


Washington, that same night. learned the happy news 


on his return home by air plane. 


Protection At Last For Wilderness 


neans also those in rtain National 
But ire still unformulated and unmeasured. On Octo- 
OST National Parks were originally parts of Na- 
tional Forests. A principal argument for iemanding 
f Congress their transfer to the Interior Depart- 
was that, where the ver thes ild me rtainly 
1 from commercial and other destruct use. The 
nen 1 of f hemsel tood strongly against 
nang 
Wh Marsha gan creation of Wilderness Areas, he 
i 1 ’ f losing ituall 1e finest 
f h kilful ling and sel 4 To secu 
n f wildern within the For Service was prob- 
I nost difh f men it he did it 
Her x 
Regulation U-1. Wilderness Areas 
n nmend ’ Chief, | t Ser , na- 
yal f lands in sing »f not less than 100.000 acres 
nay be designated by the Secretary as ‘wilderness areas,’ with- 
1 which there shall 10 roads or other provision for motor- 
i unsportatio 10 commercial timber cutting, and no 
% pan un 1 I 1 n tor he ] . ) . sorts, 
nm 1omes, Organization camps, hunting and fishing lodges, 
mila ovided ‘ that where roads are neces- 
" f ng g ‘ " property these may be 
ved und ipprop! nditions determined by the forest 
pervisor, and the boundarv of the wilderness area shall there- 
pon be modified to exclude the portion affected by the road. 
“Grazing of domest livestock, levelopment yf water stor- 
age pre vhich do n wolve road construction, and im- 
nen “Ce tion may permitted sub- 


Within 


such designated wildernesses, the landing of airplanes on nz 


ject to such restrictions as the Chief deems desirable. 
tional forest land or water and the use of motor boats on nz 
tional forest waters are prohibited, except where such use has 
uready become well established or for administrative needs 
ind emergencies. 

“Wilderness areas will not be modified or eliminated except 
by order of the Secretary. Notice of every proposed establish- 
ment, modification, or elimination will hz published or publicly 
posted by the Forest Service for a period of at least 90 days 


prior to the approval of the contemplated order and if there 


s any demand for a public hearing, the regional forester shall 
hold such hearing and make full report thereon to the Chief 
of the Forest Service, who will submit it with his recommenda- 


, ' ” 
tions to the Secretary. 


Regulation U-2. Wild Areas 


“Suitable areas of national forest land in single tracts of les 
than 100,000 acres but not less than 5,000 acres may be desig- 
nated by the Chief, Forest Service, as ‘wild areas,’ which shall 
be administered in the same manner as wilderness areas, with 
the same restrictions upon their use. The procedure for estab- 
lishment, modification, or elimination of wild areas shall be a 
for wilderness *reas, except that final action in each case will 
the Chiet.” 

The areas formerly classified as primitive areas will be re 


be by 


-xamined by the Forest Service in the light of the new regula 
tions and those areas which qualify on the basis of character- 


istics, local conditions, and public approval will be classified a 
wilderness or wild areas under Regulation U-1 or U-2. 


Sal 
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Forest Wilderness System 


By Joun SIEKER 


ind on 


IDELY 


:ational forests, there are 


lispersed in twelve states ighty-one 
wer fourteen million acres 


be en 


f national forest land which have lassified for 


ym OF primitive 


In these areas no 


onditions of transportation and 
levelopments will be 
These 


per- 


vhich are detrimental to that objective. four- 


ncluded in s« 


mn res are venty-four separate areas, 

vhich thirty are over one hundred thousand acres in extent 
vill illed wilderness areas. Of the remainder, forty- 

vo are less than one hundred thousand acres in size and will 


wn as wild areas. The remaining two areas are known 


s areas, one of which is over one hundred thousand 


ther under. 
n wilderness 
rf the 


r lifferen etwec 
dentical. Road- 


frankly a 


he management reas being 


vf which there are only two, are om- 


rom tween wilderness values and ymmodity use in 


ommercial 
with 


‘mployment of special restrictions, 


tting will be limited to areas where interferen 


ss travel will be a minimum. 
ik 


I far-flung wilderness empire dedicated to 


the preserva- 





mitiy onditions this remnant of frontier mndi- 

: ‘ : lt f re ] : a 
ym he result of far-sighted land planning forest ofh- 
id dates back to 1918 when the idea of setting aside areas 

1 the national forests was first considered. It 

rage and vision for the men responsible for this idea to 
ynize that wilderness valuc the multiple uses 


was one ot 





ional forests had to furnish for 


\merican people. At that 


wilderness enthusiasts 


time were 
v in number and the new idea was rather vague in 
ninds. Even more vague was the method of setting 


purpose. 
tep towards accomplishment of a 
administrative action 


Gila Nati 


the Secretary of 


ywram was taken in 1924 when by 
aside 


1929 


Gila wilderness area was set n the mal Forest 
New Mexico. Then in 


Regulation L-20, which 


I He! to set side 


\griculturs 
Chie 


wuthorized the f of the 


primitive areas. 
M: nen and many groups have been instrumental bot} 
cal 1 national sense in furthering and stimulating the 


Che 


ponsored by Dr. Aldo Leopold and to him should 


ica dea was 


: , 
und the wilderness program. 


he credit for its inception and subsequent accept- 





Juring the last ten years Robert Marshall as a forest 
Meer, Chief Forester for the Indian Service, and finalls 
C} he Division of Recreation and Lands of the Forest 


rystallize 


nterest more people in 


, 1 } 
than anyone ise to wilderness 


—s 
vilderness sentiment and 


Under 


wilderness 


Loy 
whole- 


ind 


his enthusiastic and 


ition. 


ship the idea grew to maturity 


gral part of national forest land use planning. 


n perpetuated in the establishment of Regu- 


lations which give the wilderness areas greater stability. 
Che Forest 


million acres of wilderness areas in the national parks and In- 


Service wilderness areas, together with several 


lian reservations, now present to wilderness travelers a fairly 
well-proportioned cross-section of western mountain terrain. 
Most of the national forest wilderness areas are high, inaccess- 
ible country which have relatively low commodity value, since 


n planning these areas on the national forests all values and 


uses were carefully balanced and considered in the light of 


good land use planning. Fortunately the very inaccessibility 


which is so ne and desirable for a wilderness also gen- 


ssary 


rally makes an area relatively unimportant for commodity 


uses watershed protection and regulated grazing which 


xcept } 
ses are not incompatible with the wilderness classification. 
of the Rockies where areas suitable 


rhe 


\ll wilderness areas are west 


or wilderness recreation were available. two roadless 


} 


ireas are in the lake country of Minnesota. 


Because of the wide distribution of existing wilderness 


lispersion in latitude and altitude, the wilder- 


vess traveler has available a yearlong wilderness in which 
he in find almost all western timber range and climatic 
types. He an travel in the roughest, most rugged 
terrain in \merica ind can experience the same 
motion that the pioneer explorers felt when they 
lazed the first trail across the seemingly endless and for- 


the West. 


f the Superstition Mountains where the 


untain ranges and deserts of From the 


muNntrs water 


ictus « 


hole is the congregating place of all wildlife, to the big, rain- 
soake 1 D sugias fir forests of the Olympic, the wilderness 
traveler can explore all intermediate types, climates, and 
ultitudes. He can look off from the cool crest of the Chirica- 
huas over the un-Dake 1 desert nto id Me XICcO, or he an 


border 


Canadian 
H« an 


tep cross the 
North Cascade. 
the Popo \gi ind look 
in view the it Pacific 


Wilderness trails 


the wilderness 


rugged, snow-« appe 1 
Continental 
out over the Wyoming prairie, or he 


amp on the Divide in 


from his trail in the Ventana. 


thousands of miles of them lie before 


traveler who is so to have time to 


And to those 


fortunate as 


follow them. sturdy people for whom even a 


rough trail is foreign to the wilderness, there are thousands 
f acres through which they can find their own way over 


rock slides, through dense forests, and on broad, flat-topped 


only trails are thos 


glassy ridges where the made by deer and 
mountain sheep. 


Rocky 


himself on the 


wilderness traveler 
North Absaroka 

He can ride 
ve highest natural bridge and on through the South 


Mountains the 

livides of 

ind the jagged granite peaks of the Beartooth. 
I 


In the northern 


an lose high the 


up unde rt 


\bsaroka into the famous game paradise of the Teton, on to 


the Stratified area with its petrified trees and volcanic forma- 


tions; Ne 


in retrace the routes of Captain Bonneville, General 
and Bridger; 


; “ . ; , o1 
Fremont, ind the wilderness traveler can follow 
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PAM AND THE WILDERNESS 


Or t membe ‘ third iking triz n the Olympics with her mother, Virginia Olmste t Seattle ; [} 


gest of lakes and streams overflowing with trout and will see moos] 


ll wilderness areas. feeding. Deer and elk will be regular neighbors, and in berr 
he gradual ascent from the ponderosa pine tvpe in Colo- time the black bear will hardly bother to look up from 
I 





i id the Sot ‘ hrough the spruce to the sub- feeding. I'he traveler who is fortunate enough to meet 
Ipine meadows and lakes is an rchanging picture. The grizzly on the trail will remember that occasion long after A 
weler winding up some narrow, fast-falling river sees a suc- has forgotten meeting royalty in the form of kings or queen § ; 

m of f : pes with wkground of rugged cliffs, high Days spent in the game country of the Teton, North Absaroka i . 
plateaus, and finall ymes into the 01 subalpine wher« Idaho, and High Sierra, will be everlasting memories to th @ 
vinter ist around the corner in August, and perpetual snow sportsman, hunter, fisherman, or photographer. ; Bs 
ind gla usily accessible. In the Anaconda-Pintlar, th Only on the Superior do the trails disappear and becom 
Jefferson, and the Salmon Trinity Alps, the traveler can ex- vaterways on which the canoeist may travel for weeks throug o 
plore living glaciers with their crevasses and caves. in intricate maze of lakes and rivers along the friendly Inter - 

If Indian lor wx geological study is of interest, the cliff national Boundary between the United States and Canada. 
iwellings of the Gila or the wrful Indian of the Sun River It would take a book to describe even a small representat 
will add diversion to the trip, and in the Maroon-Snowmass, — section of this wilderness empire and even then it would 
the North Cascade, and the Gore Range, old ghost towns of mpossible to express in printed words the real picture of th 
the mining days of the 80's and 90’s can be seen where the wilderness. There is something about the wilderness th: whan 
vilderness has almost destroved the efforts of man to change it. transcends description. It can be told around a camp fire ! 6 
If the traveler is interested in game and fish, he will find in wilderness lovers, but it can’t be written about and it can’t &§ ta 


the wilderness empi: l] important species. He will whip understood by people who have not experienced it. 
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Origin and Ideals of Wilderness Areas 


By 


(A) Chronology 


WILL uttempt to cover the history of the wilderness 
noven n the southwest prior to 1926. I suppose the 

t events are too well known to require comment. 
[ t action I can find in my files is a letter dated 


af 
Game Protective Associations had 


m the head of 


1922, notifving the District Forester that 
1 endorsed the estabiish- 
the Gila River, in th 
may 


Forest. | 


ition period”? of a year or 


suppose one issume a 
wo. I take it, then, that 


Southwest must have started about 1920. 


r ssumption is further corrroborated he publica- 
1921, of my paper, ““The Wilderness and Its Place in 
R r¢ itional Policy” ( Jour. Forestrv, Vol. 19, No. 


hed 
small wild 
so A 


n Ecol- 


\. Pearson publis 
1 for 


1921). In 1922 G. 
a No. +) a pap I 
' for ecological study his later 


Americas.” 


ion stage was reached. I have 


proposing the nec 


grew into 


i map late 1 


the Gila area boundaries as originalls 


ipproved by District Forester F. C. W. 
Washin dded its 


nro} 
L 0 








How wid had the idea spread 1924: | offer in - 
I solutions passed he National Conferen 
Recreation (Jour. Fore Octo 1924) whicl 
» mention of wilderness 
I ion of mv paper, “I Last Stand of the Wil- 
‘ 1925, in American Fore (Octo ) 
By 1925 I 1 left the Southwest, but | continued to te 
problem. Sunset Magazine published my 
g ti Co ed Wagon” (March issue). Che “Serv- 
Bulletin” of the Forest Service for June 8, 1925, contain 
(whi | would not mind signing today) en- 
I Pig in the Parlor.” The Journal of Pudlic Utility 
ir Octo 1925, contains my “Wilderness 


e high-ups were 
o W. B. Greeley, service Bulletin, [ oa Forest 
, October 18, 


their predicament 


to offer the 


1926.) I can appreciate 
uld then. 


m ] resistan ifter a 


It was no light job 


wosterismM. 


entury of 


(B) 


Perspective 


1909, when I began work in the Southwest, there were 


roadless areas in the Southwestern 
] million acres. New Mexico had the Jeme 
he Datil-Gila area; Arizona had the White Mountains, the 


Range, the Tonto Rim, the Kaibab. All ar 


Torests, cac h 


iow gonc 


\Lbo 


LEOPOLD 


xcept the Gila. The Gila has been split down the middle 
ind pared at the edges, but is officially set aside. Part of 
the lost areas were justifiable sacrifices to timber values; part, 


1 think, were the brakes on the good roads 


ictims of poor 


movement. The Vv are too rougl cr to pav out on a timber 
transport system. 
Outside the National Forests, there were large wild areas 


They are all, by now, more or less 
lismemberment of small bits of wilderness 1s, 
and 
of particular threatened 
1909 


I Know of no serious attempts as vet, to enlarg« on- 
wild spots the 


pecies in the Southwest. 


tor nent 


hus the 


ilderness areas already mentioned. 


grizzlv bear in 


persisted in five of 


six W 





Today this sp uid to be gone from all but one spot in 
he National Forests Ihe large facilities for land exchange 
which have cK n vailable have not vet been used to 
Ca en i I ly i 
It would appear, in general, that in the Southwest the wil- 
lerness movement has come too late to save much of what 
nv generation called wilderness 


sight. 


wild areas mean some- 


uture now in 


system of 


thing in terms of particular rare plants and animals (like the 
4 iV). 

Che second » guard against the disruption of the areas 

ill wild. Disruption mav come from une xpected quarters 


of wolves and lions is more dangerous 


yess areas than the most piratical senator or the go- 


1amber of Commerc 








e third is to secure th ognition, vilderness areas, 
of tl low-al itud 1 sert tra retotore egarded as with- 
ut val for “‘recreation I ffer no pines, lakes, 
or other conventional ner\ 

Che fourtl » indu samples of what 
ve no longer have on our side of tl ) Great scientific 
s well as recreational values are here at stake. It will some 
lay be of the utmost importance to be at le to study, just across 
the line, samples of nspoiled mountain country, to compare 
them with samples on our own which have been subjected 
to the classical exploitation-conservation process. We have, 
n Arizona and New Mexico, hardly a stream still in normal 
ondition; in the Mexican mountains such streams are still 
found. We have no faunas or floras which have not been 





tbused, modified, or “improved”; in the Mexican mountains 


the whole biota is intact with the single exception of the 


\pache Indian, who is, | fear, extinct. 
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WILDERNESS AND WILD AREAS 
IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 
1940 


50 100 
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Superior a 





a MtHood Wild Areas BGilc Wilderness Areas 
(Under 100.000 Acres) (Over 100.000 Acres) 
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July, 1940 


Wilderness Areas on Indian Lands 


By Witiiam ZIMMERMAN, Jr. 


] , 
Tisistant 


N the Living Witperness of December, 1937, appeared 
the order signed by Commissioner Collier and approved 

vy Secretary Ickes, setting as le parts f ertain Indian 
ervations as wilderness or vadless areas This order was 
lrafted Bob Marshall. As | think of Bob’s brief life, | 
ke to lie hat these areas are the most fitting (and | 


memory. It seems to me 


ype permanent) monument to his 
joubly fitting that the Indians, now no longer “wild,” should 
o substantial a portion of their damain dedicated to 
1 time when so manv “values,” so called, which 
we hai msidered permanent and essential to our civilization, 
iumbling. Bob foresaw the threat to American values and 
nstitutions inherent in the war in Europe. If Bob were here 
oday he would argue, | am sure, that wilderness values are 
till worth pr ng as one foundation stone for a new order. 
Ch ment of Indian wildernesses was in Bob’s mind 
t | for he order was finally approve i, as a 
’ yf a eral plan to ind include similar areas con- 
lled by the Forest Service and the National Park Service. 
Farly in 1934, Bob suggested to Secretary Ickes the creation 
vf a “Wilderness Planning Board for the purpose of estab- 
hing a coordinated wilderness program.” I quote at some 
ength from this memorandum in order to show the breadth 


ind to answer the charge of many unthinking 


that a wilderness program means an arbitrary and final 


locking up” of resour 

“The ele tion of wilde rness are is,” wrot¢ Bob, “is a phase 
f land planning. Given the limited area of 1,903 million 
acres of land in the United States, the question is how much 


»f this area we can afford to side for wilderness use. 
Considering the fiftv potential wilderness areas, the next 
juestion is to determine which of them would provide ‘the 


greatest good to the greatest number’ in the long run when 


used as wilderness areas, and which would serve the American 


rough some other use. In making this deter- 


peopie Detter th 


lominant value, it is necessary to go bevond the 


mfines of a given tract for the data on which to base a 
s possible that 


ippe ir 
onsidered by itself. It 


in each of these fifty 
lesirable f the 


i, tor 


sound conclusion. It reas 


ome other use would more irea were 


merely might be sa 





instance, 
that the total amount of pleasure which could be derived from 
would exceed that which 


W he n one 


miles 


1 highway along the Sierra skvline 


ould be gotten from a trail. onsiders, however, 


that there are millions of of highways in the country, 


and not another area left 
weeks 


many of them exceptionally scenic, 


n which one can travel for several long the crest of 


i mountain range without encountering the disturbances of 
, : ; : 
Vuization, it at once becomes apparent that, from a national 
} . . ‘ 
land standpoint, this area would be more valuable as a 


Vilderness. 


miemissioner 


Office of Indian Affair 


In this same memorandum, Bob gave his definition of wil- 
lerness areas. 


Marshall’s Definition of Wilderness Area 


[hese are “regions which contain no permanent inhabi- 
tants, possess no means of mechanical conveyance, and are 
ufficiently spacious that a person may spend at least a week 


Che 


Visitors to 


xr two of travel in them without crossing his own tracks. 


attributes of such areas are: first, that 


to depend exclusively on their own efforts for sur- 


jominant 
them have 
ival; and, second, that they preserve as nearly as possible the 
essential features of the primitive environment. This means that 
all roads, settlements and barred, 
But trails and temporary shelters, features such as were com- 
white entirely 


power transportation are 


mon long before the advent of the race, are 
permissible.” 

During the next three vears, Bob visited every one of the 
proposed wilderness areas, and determined their exact boun- 
change has been made since the original 


laries. Only one 
order was issued, and that was made with Bob’s approval. Part 
of the boundary of the Wind River Area was corrected to 


follow the topography instead of running in a straight line 


between two peaks. With this exception, the original order of 


tv 
October 25, 1937, approved by Secretary Ickes on October 


29, has required no change. 


The order, by Commissioner John Collier, follows: 


Order Creating Wilderness Areas on Indian Reservations 
Mechanization is growing in America with unprecedented 
acceleration. Activity after activity which for countless gen- 
rations have been performed directly by man power and area 
to the forces of na- 


ifter area which have been subject only 


ture are now dominated by machinery. To millions of Ameri- 
ins this constitutes an unmitigated blessing. 

Chere are other millions who, while they appreciate the 
good which the machine brings, also have an intense crav- 
existence. They do not see why 
life in the world of machinery 
when there is ample space for another 
They can not believe that with vast stretches 


need not be used for the mechanical activities of our 


ng for another 


type ot 


their must be lived entirely 


in this great country 
world as well. 
which 
ivilization, it is necessary to make every nook and corner of 
the country a part of the machine world and to wipe out 
ill sizable traces of the primitive. 

It is perfectly feasible to reserve for such people some- 
thing of those wilderness values which they crave. A little 
a little balancing of the claims of 
genuine conflicting values will make it possible to save many 


the ideal 


advance planning and 


areas from mechanization. In past a great many 
wilderness areas have been opened by roads which were of 
no necessity and which have never returned in value of 


service anywhere near the investment which has been put 


vernal, «+ 


fnbptmemine sie yer sore’ 
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p ovision for the passage f motorized transporta- 
racts the National Resources Board has designated 
| hereby order that the following shall be estab- 
ld as on Indian Reservat ns 
ipprox. 
f Area Reservation 4 réage 
Yakima $8,000 
Grand Portage 19,000 
ig« Grand Portage 11,000 
\ Makah 6,000 
’ f ’ i I ppendix 
lar theia lesignated road] 
’ ‘ e th ) f th Departmen 
» tl ol iblishm tr an 
» mx porta i iuding r - 
wavs ad k i \ . id " 1 all otn 
S 1s ted nake poss the passage of moto 
r fo insportation of people or f he hauling 
i equipmen Foo i nd t ire no 
I nden fr tions on whicl idless and 
i Cc! iblis! 1 W 1 st iccount- 
g tha i i 1a 1 da i vadless 
nination $ f areas from 
1 \ id pon a Ww 
" O Q i 
iN COLLIER, 
( P71 771 7é 
) # I< Kl 
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Smokies 


in the $ 


For Life, Vol. 31, p. 599- : ‘ 


‘The J 


"A ppalachi 


o>) 


ociety 


MI 


\ I was y¢ ig body of wilderness senti- 
x ( 1 g \t vas not until 
lgge 1 converged wit! torce ft opinion le- 

n ft tion, tha ga ition wa 

1 ur I fl cv » tl url} 


= Tis 








rt ied ig I net! r tne 
i im- Appalachian sk from the highest peak in the north to 
‘ yn- I g h I itl led to Katahdin 
} ma- Ma 1 to Oglethorpe Georgia. Few yposals in 
| 2 il planning have fired th magination as did this. Al- 
Ice tered vork, and by 1925 the 
I og f Appalachian T: vas held in Washington. 
4 t In Noven r 1927 tl m palach an Trail Club wa 
I I n ga 1 ft lertake learing ction cessible t Wash- 
. ive 
A € I Ne) | i Nat il Park ne ) 1 n yon 
| ig¢ \ f ears Sk Drive va ider 
n 1 part of the P urg< yb] ng 
] ‘ - the ] ’ L, t he P nac C] vere 
tl ue. In 1925, he i Tha i id bee ( valking 
n Wilderness’! from which i ipera Y 1, as one 
‘TI " mo ‘ hosen ¢com- 
I g I I npiat wa 
ingé ’ | onceptual 


' 
iown 


When he settled 


ville, he and I resumed an acquaintance of several 

\ rT 1. If that ¢ ined our eff t on eedlessly de- 
5 ) e in ru - ling projects. He had among other things 

eings wi A ( hed cent written his article “Flankline vs. Skyline,’ and I 
’ r T ad f uml 1 with Park Service officials 

m f n ’ m Three projects interested 
yf rth [hat hope is the us particulars vline drive along the Green 
ho will fight for the free- Mountains the Smokies which was 
ulready ler the huge Shenandoah to 





Parkway. Each of these, as did the Skvland Drive 
henandoah, affected the Appalachian ‘T’rail. 
1 leaders in the Trail movement be- 


skKvVWay encroachment upon foot 
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rail the Eastern mountains should be united. Among these 
vas Harold C. Anderson, one of the 


Appalachian Trail Clut 


founders of the Potomac 
mor expressiv to our 
ft ti Wilderness Societs Both Anderson ind Mac- 
moved by, Marshall’s ““The 








Problem of the Wilderness Thinking thereon, Anderson, 
1 the summer of 1934, addressed a letter to a Southern trail 
ier urging a federation of hiking clubs to combat skyline 
ad-building in the Trail region This letter was dated 
\ugust 9, 1934, and a copy was sent to MacKave in Knox- 
I] By an incredible coincidence, on the same dav that Ben- 

1 the letter from Anderson he 1 ived also a 

gram from Rol Marshall stating that he would be in 
Knoxvill 1 August 11 ‘By gum,” said Benton, “we'll put 
n tl proposal of Anderson’s.”’ There was hope in 

hos lavs, th IVA was getting well under way 

i ‘ yun ‘ ’ tate of flux. 71 possibility 

f 1g lerne novement did not m hopeless. And 
’ f won of ‘ ith, Benton and I sat on a bluff 
ooking the Tenness River and discussed what we should 


Johnson Hotel; 


va ppra ig $ yutings for the yuuthern half 
Shenandoa Smok P val W most forgot 
' ’ ) ’ wern Oo press upon him 
‘ il] iting. The upshot of it was 
‘ lid i vilderness organization at all that 
iw ’ 1 to join Marshall and his parts 

x 1 rt t I m Knox Ie » Ash ll 


, ‘ ’ id | m leligh mn 
s k ‘ ‘ ‘ ifamilia At Gatlinburg 
~ i f P i other ofhcials joined th 
7 j 1D } waded 1 with u ind we 


‘ } 
Sky vard Clingman’s Dom irills 
waged in th mis 1 work 
B ‘ Clingman And so, wl ind 
iw . Ber ting 1 ? rr tn if 
} y] , t wariably 
1] n n ther! 
‘ m oundings : 
© ked B vl id the | iscape man had 
* Ip } nountain W n 
, i | asked him wl vas neces- 
) ) ‘ pes } ulding th ad nd nf 
, 4 1 hyvthm’ 


l 1934, off ular opportun for the discussion of 
, He w sted in the effect of the Skyway 
1} unding rest, Now woul | ncrease the sus- 

vindta 1d distu he natural drainage mdi- 


In passing, it mav be noted that some of the injurious 
Y uences from the road construction which he predicted 


Whether | 


oached the matter of wilderness organization to him on the 


} 
m that dav fa un me to pass. actualls 


1 am inclined to think I did; how- 


July, 1940 


5] 


ver, the main discussion took place atter we returned to 


ars and Benton joined us in the roadster. It was perforce a 


nto perhaps an hour of 


between Newfound Gap and Waynesville. Bot 


hurried discussion, being squeezed 
iriving time 
iwreed to see Anderson 
But the 


Anderson’s more 


was enthusiastic. He was ever so. He 


n Washington and would get in touch with others. 


project agreed upon that afternoon was not 
restricted proposal for protecting Eastern wilderness, it was 
Bob’s broader suggestion, of four vears before, for uniting 

friends of the wilderness ideal.” 


to Knox- 


It was a happy fortuity which returned Marshall 
ville and again 
October for the meeting of the \ssociation 
in the words of Huckleberry Finn, woul 
Anderson 


nteresting 


vicinity several times. He would come 


American Forestry 
Meanwhile, Benton, 


“sweat out” a statement of principles. Marshall and 


ther in Washington. In passing, it is 


ROU ye 


because the skyline roads were almost invarial 


observe that 


federal projects Anderson’s initial proposal would have ex- 
luded government emplovees from membership. As it turned 
organizers of the Wilderness Socicty 


mut, four of the eight 


were federal employees. 

In October 
He and Benton were 
Bob was on the 
Use.” he 
field trip of the 
Bob’s, Bernard Frank, a confirmed outdoorsman, then 
: VA, and his wife. 


climbed a bank beside the 


Marshall returned. Time was at a premium. 


m Forestry Association committees. And 
i speech, “Priorities in Land 
threshed out 
\ssociation. We rode with an old friend of 
"re 
Dropping out of 
und there 


driving by, 


program for 


wilderness matters were during a 


ate Forester of the 
the motorcar Ww road, 


under the jibes of friends who were continually 
we, including Frank, revised Benton's statement of principles. 
Bob sat on the ground and the rest of us grouped about him 
One by one we took up matters of definition, philosophy, scope 


should 


' 


»f work, name of organization, how we launch the 


t, the names of persons who should sign the statement 
Much of that roadside 
back to me when | found in Benton’s files, care- 
“Draft Copy” with 


Ihe revised draft was pre- 


proje 
ind those to whom it should be sent. 
parley came 
original revisiol , 
handwriting. 
»f a letter and was signed by the four 


under date of October 19, 1934, to six other 


rson, as an Invitation to JOIN US as OTF- 





} 


nizers of the Wilderness Society. Four of the six address 
pted, namely Anderson, Aldo Le holt: 
vith whom Marshall was associated in the 
tudies, ind Robert 
the National Parks Association and ripe with experience gained 


rnest Ober 
Queti 


-Ouper 


Sterling Yard, long the executive heac 





juently amplified at the 


ictual organization meeting attended by Anderson, MacKave, 
Marshall, Yard, and myself at a two-day session in Washing- 
ton in Januarv 1935. Marshall wrote the 


tating the “‘Reasons for a Wilderness Society.” | quote tl 


pening paragrapns, 


first of these paragraphs for its vivid language 
“Primitive America is vanishing with appalling rapidits 


‘ a. 
Scarcely a month passes 


invade an area which since the beginning of time had known 


n which some highway does no 
mlv natural modes of travel, or same last remaining virgin 


timber tract is not shattered by the construction of an irri- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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. The Unknown Genesis of the 


Wilderness Idea 


By Haro. 


{- 
1) 
oO I { } 
‘ ‘ ) no 
5 C ’ t 
nha 4 1 A Va ice nat 
S } } } } 1 + t 
) eve } 10 1uca ) il- 














X~ { t that mo f \m vilderness 
nm ( Though tl onom xploitation has been 
] s Waste, nha t su 
4 nigratio r populatio I tne lea 
g pril tive ho 14 pre ed 
\ 1ot used uf t I lea tha pire 
aa ‘ ) f The Wilderness So \ 
g ( , f peopl lwavs depr i ti 1 uction 
1 of P yur “*civ ) was spreading. One 
\sso- vho w ¢ 1 th f the westward move- 
t he } \nother was the sett vho loved th 
I ronment for its opportunities for exy tion 
lespite its dange 1 hardshit Bu ve 
p < Know wit! ertaintvV What person, Or per- 
hought of the wilderness as something that should 
¢ ucn for its inspir tional, C itif ind ecrea- 
: I} vilderness concept was doubtless a gradual 
n ) nougnt 
isid W ” that the long since defunct Northwoods Wal- 
» \ I gyht of the North Woods of New York State as 
hat should be preserved in its natural state In a 
, amp! I shed by that organization 1859 we find the 
I Ww 
1 “7 
> ne { 
8) Nort} rn Wild rness IT} | put Paradise, in i- 
Deer Park: may the choice game of its woods and 
‘ 1 protection against all » wantonly kill trout and 
c rf ison, in the judi laws of our legislators; 
la eching locomotive er startle its Fauns and Water 
ge M he people f the Empire State neea ust such a vast 
I Md 3 preserve may no present or future attempt to clear 
n with success.”’ (Italics supplied.) 
Here in 1859 we have the suggestion of a state wilderness 
\t hat same time Henry D. Thoreau was thinking 
a t national forest preserves. In ““The Maine Woods,” published 
en 1864, two vears after Thoreau’s death, appeared the fol- 
wing 
| gs of England formerly had their forests to hold 


King’s game for sport and food, sometimes destroving 


» C, ANDERSON 





llage » create or extend them; i] 
pelled l piri Why should 

AV 4 ] if rn ix ho Ve ha t d? 

VI ¢ ) ig¢ iced e destroved, } 
panther, na xist, and not be ‘civilized off the face 
cs } ~ f a hold the king’s ga 
oO ne t ou wn rests, no » hok tne ing game 
mere I st ition and our own true rec ition 





W: | rear [ I » SugPvesS i nal preserve T} 
in esting subject for research Interesting also would 
} v of th volution of wilderness thought and leg- 

lation from Thoreau to Leopold and Marshall 

(Continued from page 14) 

ga 1 project into an expan ling and contracting mud Hat; 
m uiet glade hitherto disturbed only by birds and 
isects 1 i rees, loes not bark out the merits 
f Crazy ind the mushiness of Cocktails for 
Iwo. S$ € progressing everywhere so rapidly 
tna liess they irc fought as ardently as they are pressed 
here will soon be nothing left of those wilderness charac- 


teristics which make undisturbed nature the most glorious 


experience in the world to many people.” 
[he Statement was printed and circulated to a selected list. 


Wilderness 


launched. Yard served as the permanent secretary 


Responses and in and thus the 


memberships came 
Society was 
ind onlv officer of the Society until incorporation in 1937, 


when five council members were added to the original eight. 
Ihe first officers of the incorporated society were Robert Sterl- 
Benton Mac- 


ng Yard, president and permanent 
Kave, 


e-president; and Harold C. 
Marshall’s 


» having voiced a need for organization, he knew an amazing 


secretary ; 
\nderson, treasurer. 
overestimated. In addition 


nfluence cannot be 


number and variety of people all over the country and these 
ies. He 
Forester of the 
had 


confronted us 


he drew to the Society 


through personal t knew the 


As Chief 


forest problems, he 


wilderness as well, Indian Service, 


writer on already devoted 


thought to problems which 


tv. This 


in launching the 


was notably true in the matter of definitions. 


arly devoid of prejudice, a fact which endowed 
His 
the ridiculous were contagious; and his 


Underlvi 


If any organization 


] } 
with an almost ascetic clarity. onstant good 


humor and sense of 
. , ' on 
Ireless cn ind enthusiasm buoved us all. 


ergy ng was a 


passionate, personal love of wilderness. 
il, the 
Wilderness Society ha deen, and remains s80, o Robert 


Marshall. 


has been overwhelmingly indebted to a single individu: 
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The Spirit of the Wilderness 


By Benton MacKaye 
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What mystery is to mind, melody is to soul. Each is a 
“‘master passion.” 

Mind plus soul equals spirit. As the body seeks health, so 
the spirit seeks mystery and melody. 


Our next big word is seilderness. This is defined in th 
family dictionary as “fan area inhabited only by wild beasts.’ 
This offhand sounds tougher than anything yet. If in truth 
a place of wild beasts “‘only,” a wilderness would be a safe 
place to avoid. But for present purposes we may enlarge the 
lefinition. Let the wilderness embrace birds as well as beasts, 
ind reptiles and fish and bugs and the rest of the animal 
world—evervthing from moose to microbe. Let it embrace 


ulso the plant world from tall sequoia down to slime. 


Wilderness in this sense is any “manless space’’—whether 


mid-ocean, above the clouds, or solitary land area (forest or 


* * “ x 


} 


So much for definition and word chemistry. We have some 
notion anyhow of what it is we mean by spirit and by <eilder- 
ness. What about the spirit of the wilderness? What may 
t be, and of what use to man! Let us look more closely at 
the phenomenon and how it came to pass. Let us take the 
forest wilderness. Who’s who in the forest, anyhow! 

The folks of the forest have organized themselves in two 
Clubs, each totally exclusive of the other: one is the Plant 
Club and the other the Animal Club. Each consists of a Jot 
f families of high and low degree. Some of the main family 
1ames in the Animal Club are Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia, 
Amphibia, Pisces, Insecta, Mollusca. The main members of 
the Plant Club are the flower-attired Angiosperms, the cone- 
idorned Gymnosperms, the Ferns, the Mosses, the Slimes. 

Some of these are old families and some are fairly new. 
If we step back in wilderness history as far as the Carboni- 
ferous Age we find no members of the Mammalia nor Aves 
ior Reptilia families, and no flower-attired Angiosperms. So 
ll these are new comers; they have been around only a couple 


ired million years. In the Carboniferous Forest are 


f hunc 
, : ages : ee 
ound no birds singing in the trees, and no flowers blooming 
; 4 


n the “spring tra-la.” Instead we find a dismal swamp of 


giant tree-ferns and mosses, with huge bugs buzzing up above 
ind amphibian crocodiles croaking down below. Here was 
1 wilderness much less seductive, to say the least, than ours 
yf the Twentieth Century, one offering scenery of few temp- 
tations to local chambers of commer: 


Stepping back further (another couple of hundred million 
vears) we come to the Silurian Age. Here we find no tra 


f any landed family mentioned, not even Amphibia nor 





enger.2 


we 


— 


Sees Sea. geen anes ee 


i _ , 
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(2) The natural study area, or outdoor museum, for 


re] G ms; there is plenty of life in the ocean, but only é 
“a } sweed has ventured on the land. The Silurian _ scientific use essentially, where students (both young and old) 
to samples of untouched “Old Earth” condi- 


: nsists of a bleak, rocky, lifeless desert, a thing may have access t 
Carboniferous swamp itself. tions. Retention (or restoration) of the primeval state is the 
r t basic requirement. 


rt commerce attempting O capli- 


(3) The wila area, OF wilderness area, tor purposes ¢s- 


oo op eer ge! 
=. 
oS S 


¥ 
- 


f solitude, where folks may withdraw from a hectic 


) 








I ick, in the Cambrian Age, even the seaweed is entially of 
| vas half a billion years ago. Going back a full world and partake directly of whatever the open holds for 
i neither life nor water; there is no sea, and them of natural or cosmic melody. Freedom from urban in- 
s of 2 crust. Still proceeding fluence (its noise, its sights, its equipment) is the prime in- 
: ve find the (according to latest gredient. This requires exclusion of all modern devices of 
} ) w nd a so it develops that civilization beyond the minimum needed for living and 
vilderness was a literal fierv hell access. It requires also a subsiantial area, one measured in 
‘ WN th s hel y start with, first fiery and then ua n atl nan 1 acre 
xt cool enough to ww pools of water to collect i ia a @ 
ia > 
a fe to form thereon. After another eternity life 
é 
f eat adventure; seaweed, like the Pilgrim Fathers, Che study and feel of “Old Earth” evolution—the thing 
- m a rock. Then after awhile comes a forest, that that urges one to go 1-fishing—such is my own notion of the 
ruth ( erous swamp. And finally our present natural nirit of the wilderness. One way to get it is to read text- 
t t oming flowers and eins Is From hell to ooks, or poems, abou t; the her way ) t lirectly 
} : } rail of the wide open spaces 
; 1 tl wide of 
: ~ { } raph fw Ider < Thus wed 
ma I ude outward acl eme! f olution and 
: ; (At ] hus far.) 
ee * % 
t ’ 7 , ‘ 
> f ft of I W 1erness, a i 1} 1 ted, lies 
; amar 1 and soul. Its developm ; human 
t 1 no rrestrial. Nevertheless it requires th 
Mott Earth. W mans indeed need “Mother” 
I ls us. Eartl 1 wilderness will survive 
} ian sp s does o Chev have survived 
ae = res y 
} Wild s Is n na ha ul 
may 
" . b P ee < erne 
} | ‘ rness e descr 1 of use to the human species 
l dy S 
| 
: Bo 
W 
> 9 } , 
1 lo 
, I 








P u 
‘ ) ) utes a phy resource; t! nvironment of 
“ ‘ (its infil yn mind and soul) constitutes a psy- 
yur 
l ; 
_e Such wilderness environment, or primeval environment, 
g with tl ther natural resources, is o uusly a thing to 
as Not as a playground merely but as hunting 
we 1 Huenc \ conservation of this kind would 
ait hr vpes of open spaces, corresponding roughly to 
f 1. { } . Photograph by Gabriel Moulin, San Francisco 
xdy, of mind, of soul. Here thev are 
; - NEWTON B. DRURY 
. ’ (1) i € piaygrouna ry picni irea tor gregarious us : 
, : 98 " : ( servat st, Defender Nat al Park Standards, Director “Save the 
ra : zs gaul r . x Redy i League Just apy ted Director t the National Park 
1 oO run fest. Servic plac f A. B. Cammerer, resigned 
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Wilderness is for Those who Appreciate 


| Letter from Olaus Murie 


sp ee 





\l >, 1940 W 1 not afford to risk destroving our wilderness by en- 
uraging «king thereto of nultitude, 2 small por- 

\R B \ m or whorn vo 1 ealls nyov use 4 Ider: 
I vould l s happy in essib] ition 














ig 1 Ww 1 . S-* 
: : n \t - m reas by the vehicle of federal subsidy we would J 
‘ ) wn . , Ne hi Mm Tt them ling » TeECceI\ vi he wilderness i 4 
i < } ht ’ iter, though tl vould undoubtedls 10 thems ¢ 
| m ; 
, t 
‘ ugh Human nature being wha here wot e | 
| e , 1 insistent and effective demand for more and more facilities, 
- } yn OF : ai : oi nd we would find ourselves losing our wilderness and having 
if He ve make ghten these areas reduced to the commonplace. 
ider-1 leged. | feel that | he right to We do not with special emphasis urge people to visit our art 
k on that u f mv own early life, for I ha tasted galleries, our libraries or similar places. Instead we make these 
omic dregs But let us make sure that we are realls places the best that we can and let the people come freely when @& 
‘ ‘ "A WwW I I wand keep in mind U nu- they are moved to do so. _ I class the wilderness with the good 
! rt galleries, good music and literature. Each should be 
net many people in the reation areas of the west, iaturally, as the spirit moves and the opportunity is 
mal forests, national parks, and clsewher | have noted But thev would be ught, sincerely. Only in that wav can we 
‘ iterest their wctions. I have seen any number of peo- wwe the wilderness as such. 
neon “= * own gion, thoroughly disappointed It is dificult to make my point without seeming to be selfish 
suse they do not find what thev expected. Some people in . ‘} . ’ 
\ McK N P r : fh take, precios ibout wilderness enjovment. That is farthest from my feel- 
It I ile' itional Park, which to me ts the finest, were + ‘ , 
oc na : ng about it, which I could prove. But our first duty at the 
lisappointed in th nerv, the “absence of wildlife,” and the , : 4 : 
: present time is to save our wilderness and let its use came more 
t } hing t ding 1 f that here has een so ‘ . a ’ 5 
: iaturally. In the meantime let us put our efforts to pointing 
nuch advertising of tl utdoor attractions, so much computing : : ; : 
“ uut the values of the out-of-doors, even the woodlands near 
f the number of visitors per season, so much “increase in busi- ; Sages , , 
vg “nee , ’ home. There is much to be done in that direction. As the 
n our community, man\ vunting licenses issued in ae 
> ates } +} ‘ ious “ “ae , spirit of the American people becomes more tempered with 
u tate, ind enthusiast roadcasts on “our glorious scene! ' 
} Ne»? $I Micityv, the de lic diands and fields, t e will 
fishing in our streams, the game in our hills, oe imp] , the beauty of wild woodlands and fields, there w 
particular type of glamour has been created about it all. e plenty of travel to our wilderness, if we can hold it long , 
\ result, people flock to these places in increasing numbers. nougn to De available for the coming generations. 
Manv fail to find the glamour and the spectacular, and are dis- Ihis is a difficult thing to discuss, Bob, without being mis 
ppointed. Others enjov themselves, but the essence of their understood. It may sound as if I did not wish to have the : 
njoyment appears to consist chiefly in fraternizing with fel- — wilderness used, but I do. I always feel especially uplifted in @ r) 
‘ « 
} tr ler y nie 1 a tr th urro. veg thing 1 , Ps 
ow AVele ) unusual and attractive surroundings, something an art gallery when I am surrounded by a group of people who @ } 
lain ae a } : PS : , = 
mid ha lad in pla omewhat more removed from are sincerely interested and enjoying the pictures. But I feel he nig 
he wilderness scet Note the de ) : "Os te, as . , } 
_— - te the development - Yosemite, listressed when I encounter conducted groups who are en- low 
in extrem xamp Many, of course, get the true essence , — - + , 
‘ ample. — _ Cor ene joving the lark, but are mostly missing the values offered. 
f the out-of-doors and art nriched thereby. : ’ . ‘ 
. : ; , So in the wilderness. Except that wilderness values are s0 I 
t th rm t ' ne is t t th 1 if e } , ot 
Bu re point | am making hat the multitude nduced isilv destroved by w rong treatment, ’ 
» flock to these special recreation areas because of the gilded ae 
° ] ‘ cre 
14 } } } } : } Sincerely, . 
ulld-uf n the part of these n Narge, a well intentioned , Nad tr 


ffort, to be sure, but one that is causing congestion and a hu- Onaus Murie. horses 
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by George Dennis 


BOB MARSHALL IN THE GLACIER PEAK COUNTRY, SEPTEMBER 19 939 


Farewell to the Wilderness 


By JouHn SIEKER 





19, 1939, 1 mall nowy summits, close calls with grizzly bear and moose. They 
i - ompa 1 Tt Oregon wit! unset 
y y Colorad t f tl ubalt meadow with the 
we ¢ y eal nantn I [ 1 Mary VC I id su in 
1 ‘ I g 1 inda irav » out] A or tl 
no pre T mitive condi ns. 
\ ted G lk 1 I 1] oO VC lis- 
I} , hobbled fo i f VA On ) I ampers went 
n » th ping bag \ g vilderness had 
I k rom led. 
g of the glacier. After an early breakfast these campers took the trail towards 
king g m i Atlo yme walking, others rid On a little rise near 


\laska and Arizona the outlet of Lyman Lake one stopped and looked longingly 
1 i ampsite and the snow-banked Chiwawa 


and so Bob Marshall said farewell 





to his 


timber, hard climbs to last camp and the wilderness. 
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